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The Reconstruction of Economic Theory. By Simon N. Patten. 
Supplement to the Annals of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. November, 191 2. Pp.99. 

Whenever Professor Patten has anything to say he is sure of a hearing 
and it is always worth while to listen, although the resultant is often 
tangent to the apparent direction in which the force is applied. In this 
case his method of "reconstruction" is the passing of a rhetorical cyclone 
over certain patches of experience; then having beclouded every land- 
mark in the landscape, he occupies several chapters with pure economic 
theory which must be judged by itself, and he ends with an epilogue 
which has no necessary connection with anything that precedes. This 
is dramatic but inconclusive. 

The book would have gained in dignity if it had begun with chap, vii, 
"The Failure of Theories of Distribution." Five quasi-historical chap- 
ters however, are prefixed. In these sections Professor Patten certainly 
does not appear at his best. They consist, not of careful analyses of the 
actual thought processes which are disposed of in rapid generalizations, 
but of a series of sparkling kaleidoscopic radiations from a few fragments 
of economic history. The major feature of this retrospect is disparage- 
ment of German economists. This is much like an oceanography that 
should begin by maligning the icebergs or the Gulf Stream. Waiving 
the logic of it, if one is to slander the icebergs or the Gulf Stream or the 
Germans, it is a pity not to pick one's imputations with reasonable care. 
On p. 14 Professor Patten implies that German economic theory is what 
it is from sheer jealousy of England. Even if in our opinion it is merely 
a case of giving the devil his due, everyone who is acquainted at first 
hand with the growth of social science theories in Germany knows that 
at the very least German scholars have on the whole compared rather 
favorably in candid objectivity with the scholars of any other nation. 
The eighteenth-century literature of social science in Germany is thick 
with evidences that the Germans were not only willing but anxious to 
learn of the English. No modern scholars have made more strenuous 
efforts to assimilate alien doctrine than the Germans to naturalize 
English "liberalism" from 1823 to 1870. The reason why the Germans 
rejected English classicism was, not that it was English, but that it was 
crude. Even after the Germans had weighed English economic theory 
for a half-century, and found it wanting, the very scholars who declared 
that theory impossible were quick to advise their countrymen of superi- 
orities in English industrial practice. Everyone who has studied the 
publications of the Verein fur Sozialpolitik knows that a large part of 
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the material for argument in favor of improved labor legislation in 
Germany was drawn from descriptions of the better ways in which 
those things had been done in England. To make jealousy of England 
the explanation of the Germans' refusal to halt their economics with the 
Cobden Club, is as perverse as it would be to bring a like charge against 
all modern nations for not stopping their chemistry with Lavoisier or 
their biology with Lamarck. 

I am so far from denying the existence of German chauvinism, that 
I have no patience with those quietists who think the United States can 
safely neglect its navy while that type of megalomania persists; but to 
imply that this disorder has affected German scholars more than others 
is unworthy of Professor Patten's knowledge and judgment. He seems 
to have felt, however, that due penance for the confessed (p. 1) indis- 
cretion of excessive appreciation of the Germans in his youth would be 
correspondingly excessive depreciation of them in his maturity. He 
returns to the charge on p. 32 with the assertions: "German thought is 
intensely national and has as its basis the concept of the superiority of 
the German race. Accepting these two premises, good history is German 
history. Everything that does not incorporate itself into German 
thought is bad doctrine. ****** Such an attitude it would have 
been impossible to introduce into England because the English did not 
have a like concept of their national continuity and superiority." This 
is the same sort of irresponsible banality which is illustrated by a German 
book noticed on another page (p. 574). The author is an authentic ex- 
hibit of the sort of thing which Professor Patten generalizes as the decisive 
characteristic of the Germans. At the same time, he and Professor 
Patten together compose an exhibit of the ease with which one prepos- 
session may contradict another. One of the German writer's most 
serviceable premises is that the English are notorious for that very 
national attitude which in the last sentence Professor Patten declares 
it would have been impossible for them to acquire! In both cases the 
type of generalization is beneath the level of scientific discussion. 

Incidental to his sweeping of German theory out of consideration is 
Professor Patten's evident opinion that an important prerequisite to 
economic reconstruction is persistence in that snobbery toward Karl 
Marx which has been good form for a generation. His justification for 
this particular smugness is in repeated hints at the same sort of reason- 
ing which has so often satisfied itself that there was no originality in 
Shakespere. (By the way, one of Professor Patten's poetic licenses 
would permit him to say that I have now called Marx the Shakespere 
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of social science.) I have not the slightest desire to make the question, 
What think ye of Karl Marx ? a criterion of economic competence. It 
is certainly to be regretted, however, that any scholar who forms an 
appraisal of Marx should do so in an unhistoric spirit. Even the most 
conservative scholarship in Germany has advanced beyond treatment of 
Marx as a scientific pariah. That is proved by the expansion of Dr. 
Plenge's Antrittsvorlesung at Leipzig in 1910 (published under the title, 
Marx und Hegel). It is unfortunate that an eminent American scholar 
feels that he is doing himself justice in maintaining a contemptuous tone 
toward the Marxian factor in the modern social awakening. 

For essentially similar reasons the estimate of Mill is no more ade- 
quate than that of Marx. I had to stop more than once for the query 
whether Professor Patten was not thinking of the father rather than the 
son. To propose as a historical interpretation of a personality as 
detached as Kant, for instance, a rendering which made him merely an 
abstraction among abstractions, instead of one among many co-workers 
upon the human problems of his time, would hardly have escaped 
criticism a generation ago. A version of John Stuart Mill in terms no 
more elementary than the preference of the English public for logical 
concepts (p. 33), is today too improbable to pass without protest. 

In the portion of the essay to which the title properly applies there 
is much which deserves, and in time must receive, serious consideration. 
It covers too wide a range to be indicated in a few words. If I correctly 
understand Professor Patten on p. 30, however, he regards the problem 
of economic reconstruction as a fight to a finish "between sociological 
and economic premises." I venture to confess the contrary opinion. 
The alleged antithesis between economics and sociology is purely fac- 
titious. In my judgment the only reconstruction in economic theory 
which will turn out to be in the line of permanent progress, will be a 
triumph of economic and sociological co-operation. 

As already intimated, the only visible connection between the last 
two chapters and the earlier parts of the monograph is mechanical. 
Nevertheless, these chapters contain a flash of Professor Patten's real 
genius. The following passage (p. 92) contains an important contribu- 
tion to sociological analysis. 

In former descriptions of progress, I divided it into two parts, a pain economy, in 
which fear and suffering drive man to his daily tasks, and a pleasure economy, in which 
the motive of action is the pleasure derived from the goods enjoyed. I now regard 
this division as defective. To love pleasure is a higher manifestation of life than to 
fear pain; but the pleasure of action is in advance of the pleasure of consumption. 
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Action creates what pleasure uses up. This would divide progress into three stages: 
a pain economy, a pleasure economy, and a creative economy. Each stage has its 
own mode of thought, and its own social institutions. To visualize the elements of 
these stages, I have put them in the following table: 









Character of the 


Stage of Progress 


Form of Struggle 


Form of Control 


Social Bonds 


1. A pain economy 


Race struggle 


Ancestral control 


Blood bonds 


2. A pleasure economy 


Class struggle 


Wealth control 


Interest bonds 


3. A creative economy 


Self direction 


Character control 


Social beliefs 






Kind of 


Type of 


Type of Thought Thought Limitations 


Philosophy 


Morality 


1. Theological 


Substance 


Anthropomorphic 


Traditional 


2. Rational 


Space 


Material 


Utilitarian 


3. Pragmatic 


Time 


Ideal 


Telic 



We may forgive much in a thinker who frequently returns from his 
wanderings with trophies like this. 

Albion W. Small 



Financial History of Ohio. By E. L. Bogart. Urbana, 111. 
University of Illinois Press, 191 2. $1.80. 

In this volume, Professor Bogart has made an important contri- 
bution to the literature on public finance in the United States. The 
work is based largely on Ohio legislative and executive documents and 
thus presents to the student a very useful array of material from original 
sources hitherto unused except in a very brief history of taxation of 
Ohio, by Judge Nelson W. Evans. The work covers the entire period 
of Ohio's history as a territory and as a state up until the close of 191 1. 
It is unfortunate that the work closes without presenting the results 
of the recent constitutional convention and the provisions of the new 
constitution which form a very important part of recent taxation 
history in Ohio. 

The volume is about equally divided into two parts, the first deal- 
ing with the history of financial legislation and administration and the 
second treating the history of taxation in Ohio. Such a division has 
involved many repetitions which might possibly have been avoided by 
some other arrangement of material. For example, much of the material 
on the economic development of Ohio given in the first chapter could 
have been placed more appropriately in the chapters on railroads and 
banking. 

The most important chapters in the first division are those on the 
budget and budgetary practice. The tables of receipts and expenditures 



